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centralized state ; the apostle of " science ", radical in religion but 
conservative in economics; the spokesman for the middle class and 
the adversary of the aristocracy, the clergy, and the proletariat ; the 
promoter of business interests and business prosperity; the staunch 
advocate of militarism, secret diplomacy, and imperialism; and as 
an orator " a volcano that belched forth slag and turbid smoke 
together with burning lava". 

From hitherto unpublished correspondence of the years 1876-1877, 
it now appears that Gambetta made a curiously accurate forecast of 
the Great War, that sooner or later Europe was certain to be set 
ablaze, that Germany and Austria would be allied, that Turkey 
would probably reach an understanding with Austria, that, on the 
other side, an alliance would inevitably be formed between France, 
England and Russia, that the Latin peoples would be welded with 
the Slavs, and that perhaps the solution of the Franco-German 
quarrel would come to depend upon the Eastern Question. In this 
connection, it is not without interest that in 1874 Gambetta assailed 
the principle of nationality and declared his preference for " the 
European balance as conceived by diplomatists, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, before the Revolution". Gambetta was ahead 
of his time about war; about diplomacy, however, he belonged not 
with Woodrow Wilson but with Richelieu — and Clemenceau. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes. 

French Foreign Policy, 1898-1914. By GRAHAM H. STUART. 
New York, The Century Company, 1921. — xi, 399 pp. 

The author of this monograph is an instructor in the School of 
Political Science at Wisconsin University. Thanks to his studies in 
the £cole Libre des Sciences Politiques and to his residence in Paris 
during the years 1911 and 1913, he was well qualified for his chosen 
task. Although he has worked over well-tilled ground, he has never- 
theless rendered a real service in succinctly setting forth in a single 
volume the salient features of French policy during the critical 
period preceding the outbreak of the Great War. In a sense he has 
done more, for during the period under review the foreign policy of 
France was so completely intertwined with the foreign policy of the 
several European states that he has necessarily given a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the meshwork of European diplomacy from 
Fashoda to Serajevo. 

Equally important are the brief glimpses he gives of the real 
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content of modern diplomacy: the ambitions and rivalries of trades- 
men, stock-jobbers, capitalists, adventurers and concession-hunters, 
and the resulting " arenas of friction ", national jealousies and ha- 
treds, " deals ", ententes, and alliances. For instance, well might 
Abdul Aziz, the former Sultan of Morocco, pathetically complain: 

They have accused me of buying hundreds of objects of which I have 
no need but how did I know . . . ? When I wished a piano they told 
me pianos sold by the dozen and I got a dozen. Automobiles, accord- 
ing to my informers, were also sold by the dozen and bicycles by the 
hundred. The merchants leagued with my ministers have exploited me 
shamelessly. . . . 

Dr. Stuart's comment (p. 140) is to the point: " Miniature railways, 
captive balloons, Steinway grands, cost money, and while the Berbers 
and Moors were paying the bills, a Scottish adventurer, MacLean, 
who had become the Sultan's chief adviser, was becoming rich and 
powerful." 

Of the twelve chapters constituting the book, the first gives a 
brief account of the international position of France in 1898; the 
next four are devoted to the efforts of M. Delcasse in preparing the 
European stage for the formation of the Triple Entente; chapters 
six to eleven portray the conflicting interests of the European Powers 
in Morocco and the incidents which led to the recurring crises in 
that imperialistic storm center. The concluding chapter, "Towards 
World War ", pictures the feverish and unprecedented preparations 
for the impending storm which hung so ominously on the horizon 
during the eventful years 1912-1914. The author has presented his 
material in a sane, vigorous and critical manner ; while he has made 
good use of source material including the secret documents disclosed 
as a result of the recent European revolutions, he has, nevertheless, 
quoted extensively from secondary sources for expressions of con- 
temporary opinion. 

France, in the judgment of Dr. Stuart, owes her present para- 
mount position in Europe to the "strong friendships which she 
made and retained in the decade immediately preceding the Great 
War " (p. 140) . To that extent he believes her foreign policy may 
be regarded as " brilliantly successful ", although this success was 
"obtained in spite of the wishes of many representative French 
politicians rather than by the consistent efforts of a united majori- 
ty ". He is not unmindful, however, that French diplomacy as an 
integral part of the diplomacy of the Entente, was in large measure 
a reaction against the diplomacy of the Central Powers. The two 
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" greatest faults " of French foreign policy in his opinion appear to 
be the " inability of the French Foreign Office to divorce itself from 
the influence of purely domestic questions, and the complete impo- 
tence of the President in matters of foreign policy, although his 
position is particularly suited to exercise a beneficial, influence in 
matters of diplomacy and foreign relations ". 

All things considered, the author has written without bias and he 
who would read this volume in search of either glorification or con- 
demnation will be disappointed until he reaches the concluding state- 
ment to the effect that French foreign policy, despite its apparent in- 
stability and inconsistencies, is " like the French government, ' plus 
ca change plus c'est la meme chose ' — it is rooted in right and faces 
the stars, often an opportunist on the surface it is ever a knight- 
errant in its soul, and ultimately proves itself worthy of la France 
eternelle ". If French foreign policy has become sanctified or even 
reformed, the transformation has escaped the notice of the reviewer. 

The volume is remarkably free from typographical errors. It is 
equipped with a well-arranged bibliography and a satisfactory index. 
To the general reader as well as to the student of history and diplo- 
macy it will prove illuminating and instructive. 

Harry J. Carman. 
Columbia University. 

The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. Pollard. London 
and New York ,Longmans, Green and Company, 1920. — xi, 398 pp. 

Professor Pollard is known to students of history as a specialist 
in the Tudor period and a promoter of historical research, and to a 
wider public as a writer of stimulating essays on political and other 
subjects of general interest. His latest volume, an expansion of lec- 
tures delivered in London in 1913 and at Cornell University and 
elsewhere in the United States during the following year, is rather a 
series of essays on various phases of the history of Parliament than a 
systematic account of its development. Most of the eighteen chap- 
ters into which it is divided deal, wholly or principally, with the 
centuries before the seventeenth, and in them the author, besides 
supplementing the work of other scholars, makes important contri- 
butions of his own to the literature of parliamentary history; his 
consideration of later times yields little of value from the point of 
view of scholarship. 

Mr. Pollard has succeeded beyond question in his effort to em- 



